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—) there came a sudden and sharp freeze up, which 
lasted four days, and now it is mellow again. There 
is word of deep snows in the north and east, but we 
have had nothing yet to warrant the bringing out of 
a jumper ; only a wet squall in the last of Novem- 
ber, covering the ground with slush, that melted off 
in a day or two. Farmers from the plains, where 





they seldom resort to sheds, tell us that the winter is | 


hard on sheep and the less hardy of the other stock, 
and some of the more considerate are preparing to 
erect shelters for all their flocks. 

The best use that can be made of the winter sea- 
son, among stock farmers, is a careful oversight of all 
their animals, and to see that they are well fed and 
taken care of. As the summer and fall were the 


seasons to make and gather, so the winter is the time | 


to give out and not waste. 





rience and observation have confirmed as facts, use- 
ful to be known, and send them to the Editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator, for publication. Knowledge is like 
money, and should be kept circulating. 

| Not only is this the time to determine what to cul- 
tivate, but it is the time to look out for the seeds and 
plants that you know you will want. Is the seed 
| corn where it will keep safely ? and have you secured 
| the best kinds? If you intend to sow orchard grass, 
weer grass, or clover, it is time you had the seed 
ready, or know where you can get it. There will be 
|a great call for seed of the Chinese Sugar Cane to 


| plant next spring, and to avoid disappointment, it is 


ANUARY opened kindly in this quarter, and | best to secure seed that you know is pure, ripe and 
kept on pleasant and mellow till the 7th, when | good. Last year was bad for ripening the cane seed 


in the north, and we are satisfied that much seed 
which looks ripe and black, will not grow well. It 
will be poor economy to save a dollar in the price of 
seed for a field, and thereby lose ten or twenty dol- 
lars in the crop. Last year we had some nice, ripe 
seed from Kentucky, planted side by side in a field 
with some home grown seed, the latter having the 
start by two weeks. In Sept., there was a difference 
vf nearly one half in the appearance of the two lots 
in favor of the Kentucky seed. We have several 
bushels of this Kentucky seed on hand, which we 
will let go for two dollars a bushel. We will remark 
in this connection, in answer to inquiries, as between 
the Chinese and African or Imphee seed, that some 








| 


sorts of Imphee have given good satisfaction, and 
others have proved worthless. These Imphee varie- 
ties have come to us with such horrid names, that we 


Now is a good time to be thinking and talking | cannot remember them, and upon the whole, think it 
over what is best to cuitivate next season ; to inves-| is quite as well to keep the pure Sorghum. We will 


tigate the merits of any new grains, seeds, or plants 
that may be before the public, and to make up your 
minds from the best information you can get, wheth- 
er you had best go in for a trial of them. It is also 
a good time to make observations upon the different 
methods of feeding stock ; whether to feed all the 
hay and other long fodder just as it comes from the 
mow or stack, or to cut it all or any part of it; and 
whether to feed grain whole or ground, to all the 
stock to which you feed grain, or to any part of it ; 
and further, to learn if it will pay to both grind and 
steam any part or all the stock feed. And further 
still, to write out brief accounts of what your expe- 


give a chapter on this subject, embracing the latest 
discoveries, in due season. 

In our general department of the Ohio Cultivator, 
we shall freely discuss the merits and demerits of 
seeds, plants, stocks, machines, etc., having no per- 
sonal interest in any, that should lead us to give a 
judgment in favor or against any thing befure the 
public, except as they shall deserve on their own 
merits ; as we consider ourselves bound to serve the 
public without partiality, and while in that service, 
keep clear from all speculations that might warp our 
judgment. We will be obliged to our readers for 





hints and suggestions on all subjects in our line. 
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The Essay on Grain Drilling: lable juncture for planting—the accomplishment 
Awarded the First. Prize by the Ohio State Board of Agricul- | Of a large amount of work when the necessity is 
ture, Dec., 1858, being a “Hope Grain Drill,” valued at | Most imperative. ; 
$150, offered by Thomas & James of Dayton, for tut) Again, when the farmer drills his grain, the 
= | work is finished as fast as his team goes across 
ae _..._ | the field. Not so, when he scatters his seed broad- 
THE ADVANTAGES OF PLANTING GRAIN WITH least. A sudden storm, or some other contingency, 
A DRILL, PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, | may arrest his labors, when ealy © part of the 
{seed has been harrowed in, and he may be obliged 
: ai i |to sow over it again, to his disadvantage, not only 
The present century will be more distinguished ‘in the labor and seed expended, but, perhaps, to 
in the history of agriculture, than any of its pre-| 1} detriment of the expected crop. 
decessors, for implements designed to nsce-ensceg ng, RMIT 
the time and labor of the husbandman ; but the| Why Seed is Saved. 
credit of machines for seed planting does not be-| II. One and a quarter bushels of seed 0. 
long to it. They were known to the Italians in| with a drill, — equal to — and oo hong 4 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Ex-|S0wn broadcast, under the same circumstances o 
periments in Italy, about the year 1600, with Soil and climate, because all the eee a into 
machines having a cylinder in a seed box, arrang- | the drill-bex 18 deposited . Pe Sage ae 
ed over plows, on wheels, in the language of an|'S blow n away,—none 1s leit w — i 1 birds 
ancient chronicler, “ brought a crop of sixty for | ©" pick it up, or the common insects can feed 
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one.” This success introduced the machines to| 
Spain in 1669. In the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, according to Bacon, attempts were 
made in England to plant wheat by machinery. 
The experiments were abandoned because the 
machines being rude the method was considered 
too laborious, but against the judgment of the 
farseeing philosopher who declared it advanta- 
geous. Later in the seventeenth, and early in| 
the eighteenth century, various attempts were | 
made to gain successes which would secure gen- 
eral favor for seed planters; but not until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century did drilling, 
become at all common in England. Machinery 
is now commonly employed there, not only for 
planting wheat and other grains, but for turnip 
and other root seeds. Drills have been used 
chiefly in America for planting corn and wheat, 
and for sowing grass seed. Their service for 
those purposes was not known among farmers, 
generally, ten years ago. 

Since 1850, wheat planters have been more 
and more widely employed in Ohio and other 
wheat growing States, and will, in a few years, 
entirely supercede the hoe and the harrow, for 
practical reasons, which may be set forth in three 
propositions. 

It is better to plant wheat with a good drill, 
than to sow it broad-cast and harrow it in, be- 
cause, 

Time and labor are economized, 

Seed is saved, 

A larger yield is secured. 

Why Labor is Saved. 


I. Supposing the ground to be alike prepared | 
for broadcast or drill seeding, the farmer can “put | 
out” two acres with a good drill for every one he 
can broadcast and harrow in. Sixteen acres a day 
is not a large claim for a drill, on good ground, 
with a pair of tractable horses and an attentive 
driver. But, the saving of three or four, or six 
or eight days labor in a year, is not the great ad- 
vantage in the economy of time and labor gained 











with a drill. It is the saving of time at a favor- 


upon it. 

 Aeie independently of loss of seed by failure 
to find a lodgement for it in the soil when brcad- 
vast, seed is saved by the drill, because the pre- 
cise quantity known to be most desirable, cay 
always be sown. 
Why a Larger Yield is Secured. 


Ill. Wheat drilled produces more abundantly 
than that sown broadcast, for the following reas- 
ons: 


1. The shovel of the drill removes small stones 
and pulverizes the soil, at least enough to allow 
fine dirt to fall over the seed, which is thus better 
placed for vegetation than it can be with a harrow 
that partially stirs it with the soil, leaving some 
seeds too deep, some not deep enough, and others 
entirely uncovered. 

2. The shovel of the drill makes a furrow, at 
the bottom of which the seed is covered; the 
earth thrown out on either side of that furrow 
forms a drain, in which the water carries all the 
better properties of the soil, nourishing the roots 
of the grain. When Spring comes, the frosts 
which have “thrown out” and winter-killed broad- 
cast wheat, having filled the drains in the drilled 
field, its roots are in good soil well fed, and at once 
the wheat grows vigorously. The frosts, there- 
fore, which are disadvantageous to broadcast 
wheat, have a good influence upon that properly 
drilled. 

3. The seed deposited by the drill, at what- 
ever depth the farmer may wish, according to 
soil, climate, or season, having taken root with an 
even, firm hold, produces a vigorous blade, and 
induces healthy tillering. In time of drouth, the 
grain grows steadily, while much of that sown 
broadcast, in soil of the same character, shrivels, 
or produces single weak stalks, because the evap- 
oration has taken the moisture out of the ground 
where its roots lie. 

4. The position of drilled wheat is favorable to 
the circulation of light and air, elements which 
are known to be intimately required for healthful 
growth and proper ripening, by every stalk. 
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5. The growth of drilled wheat being uniform,|and at uniform depth? ‘That either of the drills 
from the fact of its regular distribution at regular offered by the State Board of Agriculture as 
depth, its ripening is nearly simultaneous, and it is, | prizes, is capable of answering what this essay 
therefore, not subject to the ravages of the midge |demands for a good machine, many reliable cer- 
(yellow weevil), or to damage by rust, in the | tificates van be adduced. 
same degree that broadcast wheat is; some stalks) It should be mentioned as an incidental advan- 
of which, as is well known to farmers, may be in | tage of drills, that to several of the different ma- 
blossom, while in others the grain is hardening,|chines grass sowers are so attached that while 
thus affording the mischievous insect fair oppor-|the grain from one box is being planted in drills, 
tunity to make sad havoc—giving it time to work | grass seed is sown broadcast from another. Not 
upon heads in different parts of the field, just} only does wheat grow better in drilled fields, but 











when it can be most destructive. 


ithe grass sown in them is better than that culti- 


6. Ripening uniformly, because all its stalks | vated with broadcast wheat, because through the 
have had equal nourishment from soil, moisture, | regular grain, light and air, and dews, and gentle 


light and air, drilled wheat may be gathered with 
greater security than broadcast, in which there 
may be heads too ripe, while others are barely fit 
for harvest. 

7. Having depth of root—having grown regu- 
larly, because uniformly nourished and protected, 
drilled wheat produces strong stalks which bear 
large heads. Experience has proven that when 
wheat stalks are crowded together, they produce 
heads of different sizes, very small and poorly 
filled. It is impossible to guard against irregular 
planting with the hand and the harrow, and it is 
possible to make an even distribution of seed with 
good machines, properly adjusted ; therefore have 
experiments, made with care, demonstrated the 
fact that the yield from drilled wheat is on an 
average one-fifth greater than from that sown 
brcadcast. A careful man who examines a field 
of wheat, will find that the stalks which bear 
small heads, have roots that lie near the surface 
of the ground; those bearing large heads have 
roots lying not less than two, and in many soils, 
three inches deep. If the seeds well planted are 
those which bear large heads, to plant all the 
seeds well will, under ordinary circumstances, se- 
cure large heads on all the stalks. Therefore is 
it clear why forty-eight bushels of wheat per acre 
have been harvested from fields when drilled, 
which when sown broadcast, did not average forty 
bushels per acre. 

Summary. 

The whole question of the comparative advan- 
tages of drill seeding, over broadcast, may be re- 
solved into three plain statements. 


1.—Wheat sown broadcast is at the mercy of 


the winds, the harrow, the birds, the insects and 
the clouds. 

2.—No intelligent farmer will deny that care- 
ful experiments will decide exactly at what depth 
for given soil, seed ought to be deposited; and 
exactly how much to the acre will grow well and 
produce best under known conditions. 

8.—Then, the proper quantity of seed to the 
acre ascertained—the proper depth discovered— 
it is obvious that the instrumentality by which the 
quantity desired will be uniformly deposited at 
the depth desired, should always be employed 
when wheat is to be planted. 

Now, the question arises: Can farmers procure, 
at reasonable cost, machines for planting wheat, 
which will deposit the seed at regular distances 


rains more directly reach it. 

| Another incidental advantage of drill seeding 
may be suggested—that of depositing special ma- 
nures with seed. 

The foregoing arguments—which might be 
strengthened with minor points that will suggest 
themselves to thoughtful farmers—are not based 
| upon speculation, but upon actual experiments, 
\through a series of years, to which, it required, 
certificates of as good farmers as there are in 
Ohio, can be obtained. 

Good drills, in Ohio, cost from $75 to $100. 
Whether their advantages justify such an outlay, 
is answered in the reasons I have given why they 
save seed and labor, and secure increased crops. 
I can give the name and address of more than 
one prominent farmer who will certify that the 
\increase of crop for drilled, over broadcast wheat, 
was worth enough in one year, from forty acres, 
to pay for a drill which cost $75. 

But drills are not alone economical for the 
planting of wheat. They have been proven ad- 
vantageous for oats, barley, rye and corn, and may 
be used in America, as in England, for planting 
beans, peas, and the seeds of other vegetables, 
wherever their cultivation on a large scale is 
undertaken. 

I might close this essay with tabular statements 
contrasting, in support of my propositions, the 
labor, expense and profit of broadcast and drill 
seeding, but I will omit them because I do not 
think the candid inquirer will demand more par- 
ticularity than has been given. 

When the validity of my claim, for economy of 
labor and seed by means of a good drill; and for 
an average yield one-fifth larger than hand and 
harrow seeding secures, is respectably disputed, 
statistics supporting it, from the best wheat growing 
districts in the Western country, will be produced. 








Hurrah for Our Side 

A neighbor lady of mine has ason by the 
name of SULLIVAN Dwicut Harris Daze, 
which she named particularly for the Editor of 
the Ohio Cultivator, as soon as she saw his por- 
trait, and for which she claims a copy of the Cul- 
tivator. He is a good looking boy. J.H 

Louisa County, lowa, Jan., 1859. 

All right, the youngster shall have the Cultivator, 
with the Editor’s compliments to its mamma for her 
good taste.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Farmer Snail on the Ohio Cultivator. | 


Kurnet Harris:—I've farmed these forty- 
six years, and always got along tolerable weil.—| 
I never had any book larnin’, never went to skool | 
more’n three winters—when I done chores for| 
my board, at Deacon Snib’s. Commenced with 
no hin’, and have got a snug home with conveni- 
ences. But you say this is nothin’ to you; yes it, 
is, Kurnel, for youand your tarnel Cultivator have | 
upset me. I was snug, had things convenient, 
and was contented ; but Tom, he was’nt. He was | 
detarmined to git larnin’, and off he went to, 
skool. Last spring I persuaded him to come| 
home and live with me. Oh, how I repent it!) 
The first thing he did was to puta dollar in a’ 
letter, and send for the Ohio Cultivator ! | 

“ What on airth are you going to do with that| 
ar’ paper?” says I. “It won’t plow, nor hoe, nor 
make corn grow, nor nothing.” 

“Yes it will tho’. It'll do all you have — 
tioned, and more—it will make this farm yield) 
$200 more’n it did last year without it.” | 

Well, I never slept a wink that night. I never| 
had seen the Cultivator—what could it be?, 
Guano? No, that couldn’t be sent by mail. How | 
was it going to earn $200? ‘Tom came from the | 
Post Office one morning with a little green kiv-| 
ered pamphlet. 

“ What's that?” says I. 

“The Ohio Cultivator,” says he, very digni- 
fiedly. 

“ Ohio Cultivator! Thunder! is that agoing to | 
make $200 a year ?” | 

“Yes sir!” 

Well, ’twasn’t long afore I began to see how it 
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I went tothe barn, but J couldn’t afford any 
more. In less than no time the bars came out. 
The carpenter made six gates! Just think of six 
gates! Going to sell ’em, thought I; no, three 
were for the yard, and the others for the fields ! 
“That’s the way the Cultivator’s going to make 
$200 a year!” 

“ Yes,” says Tom, “I’m not going to hire men 
to let down and put up fence, nor chase cattle 
when they neglect to do so.” 

“ Well, go to your ruin,” says I, “it ain’t the 
way I’ve had to scrub to get my money, and I 
little expected to have so foolish a boy.” 

Hadn’t got over the fever into which them ar 
gates set me, before Tom had prepared another 
scheme, as usual suggested by your green kivered 
paper. One morning at breakfast he asked me if 
I didn’t think the plow and harrow very loving as 
they leaned against the fence on the other side of 
the road ? 

“ What do you mean?” says I. 

“ Do you consider it good economy,” says he, 
“to winter the farming tools in the road ?” 

* Of course I do,” says I, “they'll be handy 
in the spring, and if they are scattered over the 
farm I remember right where they all are.” 

“ I’m not agoin’ to winter them there.” 

“What are you goin’ to do?” I asked in sur- 
prise. 

“ Build a tool house,” said he. 

“ A what ?” 

“A tool house, to put all our farmin’ imple- 
ments in, when through with them, so that they 
will not lay out all winter in the rain to rot, and 
break the first time I hitch ’em in the spring.” 

“ Well you won't,” says I, half tipping over the 
table, “who ever heard of a tool house; one 
plow is in the wheat field, and a drag is over east, 





worked. My barn door was off the hinges, but) and they'll be there till spring! we’ll see !” 


then, it had been for four years, and ’twas handy | 
enough to push it to one side when I went in and| 
out of the barn. The roof leaked, but ’twas dry-| 
er in the barn than out doors. 

I'd been gone about a week; when I came) 
home, three carpenters were pounding for life,| 
shingling the roof, and forty load of timber and| 
lumber lay in the yard. I felt heart sick. Kur-| 
nel, I shaved them ar’ shingles myself, that they | 


“Yes, we'll see,” says he. 

Next week, up went the tool house at a cost of 
$100, and in it all our old duds were arrayed.— 
Next day Tom put all the old irons that lay round 


and my old plow into his wagon. 


“ What you goin’ to do, Tom ?” says I. 

“ Sell these old irons !” says he, “I won’t have 
them lay round here in the way any longer.” 

Now I think a lot of sich old things handy to 








ruthlessly stripped off, and I half loved them. I) mend with, and let them lay round, and the old 


felt it was too bad! * ‘plow, to be sure was well worn, but I’d used it so 
“ What upon airth !” says I, long it seemed like a brother. I bought it twenty 
“Nothin’,” 


says Tom, “only the Cultivator don’t years ago—have had it wooded twice—got three 
hoot me as farmer Slip-shod any more, and these | new mould boards, four landsides and I don’t know 





cattle are not going to waller in the unprotected 
yard all winter. Next week we are going to 
raise two sheds, one on each side of “the yard.” 

“Sheds! Sheds! My father, nor grandfather 
never had no sheds in the world. Cattle was 
made to stand cold, that’s what they’ve got hair 
for. Thunder take your Cultivator! That's the 
way it’s going to make $200 a year, is it 7” 

But it didn’t end here. All the manure piles 
round the barn were hauled into the meadows, 
and the yard graded up. And then the bars! I 
always thought bars handy, and had a pair where 





ihow many pints, and I couldn’t part with it. At 
‘night Tom came home with fifty dollars worth of 
tools—two plows, a new fangled harrow, etc.— 
“What do you want of two plows?” says I. 

“One for sod, and one for stubble,” said he 
coolly. 

What a fool! My father had the same old 
plow with an iron pint, for all work, and I do be- 
lieve it worked better than their new double 
geared consarns. “Why didn’t you wait till 
spring, Tom ?” 

“I had the money, and I believe in having 
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everything ready for next year, so that I can be-| ulation, and keep for a few days, or weeks, and 
gin work airly.” re-sell when the Market would warrant bet- 

One hundred dollars for tool house, fifty for|ter prices.” To this we offer no objections, it not 
tools, that’s the way the Cultivator makes $200 a) only tended to relieve the Market, but was a fair 
year. business, and we hope paid purchasers reasonable 

Now Tom’s got married, and his wife does) profits. The readers of the Zribune have also 
house-work by the Ohio Cultivator. Not only| probably noticed, that during the past year Mr. 
that, but writes for your infarnal paper. Wife ’s| Robinson in his “weekly reports,” has chronicled 
in a huff, so am I. My old house ’s got too hot| in separate tables, under the head of “New York 
for me, and I am going to move out in the spring,| State Cattle,” and in the latter months quite an 
and let them go to pot. I won't be responsible.| ‘xcreased and respectable show of numbers and 
But you, Kurnel, you are the guilty one who} ames has been given. Many of these “names” 
came in the shape of that little green kivered| appear familiar, and correspond with those previ- 
paper, to overthrow and drive me from my home,| ously given as “Buyers of Western Cattle sent 
for I can’t nor won’t stay and see things turned) into adjacent counties until Markets improved.” 
upside down. When Tom is completely ruined| How many days or weeks it requires to convert, 








I shall send you word, and hope you may have) 

some feeling left, and weep with his disconsolate 

father. Yours, SYLVANUS SNAIL. 
Walnut Grove. 


oor eew en - 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Owners Wanted, for 35,780 Cattle! 


I have read, with some attention, the Z7ribune’s 
large, and apparently full tables, giving the statis- 
tics of Live Stock Market in New York City, for 
the past year of 1858. It may be correct, and 
perhaps in the main is so, but unfortunately the 
footings of the cattle columns do not prove it so. 
The first column purports to give the “Number 
of Bullocks at Market,” past year, 144,709. 

The second column states the “Number of 
Bullocks sold during each week,” for the year, 
191,374. Another table is headed “Number of 
Bullocks from the different States,” these are 
given weekly, and although footed separately, are 
not footed in the aggregate. The Bullocks from 
the States, are also given in yet another table as 
Monthly Totals,” with but slight variations from 
the weekly Totals, but are not footed in the 7ri- 
bune. From my own footings they stand,—from 
Illinois, 52,964 ; from Ohio, 42,589; New York 
State, 30,970; Indiana, 10,330; Kentucky, 9,370; 
Iowa, 2,724; Michigan, 1,682; Pennsylvania, 
1,664; Texas, 1,211; Virginia, 895; New Jer- 
sey, 605; Connecticut, 590 ;—twelve States,— 
total 155,594. This is 10,885 more than the 
number as “stated at Market.” But is 35,780 
less than the number given—“sold during each 
week,” for the year. 

The “Number of Bullocks from the different 
States,” carries on its face, and doubtless was in- 
tended to convey the impression, that this table 
gave the full numbers from each and every State 
sending cattle to that Market for sale. The ques- 
tion arises, where did this surplus of 35,780 cattle 
come from? Any one at all familiar with the 
Tribune’s weekly reports of the New York Mar- 
kets, must have noticed that during a large por- 
tion of summer and autumn, that the Markets 
were “greatly over stocked,” “glutted,” and Mr. 
Robinson stated that large numbers were weekly 
sold to feeders on the river and interior counties. 





He also invited the “grazers in New York State, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, to invest as a spec- 


cattle, bred, fed, raised and fatted in Western 
States, to become New York State Cattle, I won’t 
undertake to say, but when so returned and re- 
sold, they rank under that heading. 

Itis by this means, and that of buying Western 
cattle on the road, that that State is enabled to 
record her number of 30,970 head, Connecticut 
590 and New Jersey 605. But taking these alto- 
gether, and they fall short then of the numbers 
required to make the number from the different 
States, balance the “Total numbers sold weekly,” 
the past year. 

From the best understanding I have thus 
far got from the “Report,” these 35,780 head 
cattle should be credited pro rata to each of the 
States herein named, excepting New York State, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. I may be wrong 
in this, but from present showing, see no other ex- 
planation. The 191,574 head reported, under 
“Number of Bullocks sold during each week,” 
were doubtless sold, and must have arrived in 
market from some where. It requires 26 per cent 
to be added to the foregoing recited numbers, to 
each of the States here named, less New York 
State, New Jersey and Connecticut, (which I 
think has certainly no share in this surplus,) to 
make up the required number of “Total Bullocks 
from the different States,” to equal the “Total 
Number of Bullocks sold during each week 191,- 
374.” This would give to Ohio a total of 53,652 
head, sent to the New York Market alone for the 
year 1858. J. S. CopeLanp. 

Marion, January, 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Another Idea for Solid Young Men. 


Suppose a young man, according to the plan of 
Mr. Hine (in Ohio Cultivator of Nov. 15, 1858), 
should lease two and a half acres of land near 
some college, and set one-half acre each of straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, blackberries and 
currants, there can be no doubt but the profits 
would equal, if not exceed, Mr. Hrne’s estimate. 
But the first cost of the plants, at the lowest 
wholesale nursery rates, cannot fall much short of 
four hundred dollars ; and the proper preparation 
of the soil, setting out, freight charges and rent, 
must come to near another hundred. Now, if a 
young man has five hundred dollars at ten per 
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cent. interest, breaking in upon the principal only 
as necessity requires, he can, by practicing good 
economy, go through college without going into 
the fruit business at all. But there are several 
other drawbacks: one is, it would take several 
years to get his business in full blast ; consequent- 
ly, during that time the profits would hardly pay 
for the labor of eultivation. Another is, if he 
should attend to his fruit patch as he should, and 
at the same time try to keep up with his classes, 
he would tind “Jordan a hard road to travel.” 

Then again, instead of his fellow students 
frowning upon his labors, they would likely be 
over-friendly, especially in fruit time. Only think 
of our hero with a thousand friends! And should 
he be a good natured fellow, as we are bound to 
suppose him to be, he might pray to be delivered 
from them. But should he be a pugnacious fel- 
low, and disposed to repel all kindly advances, he 
might pray to be delivered from the noctural dep- 
redations of his enemies. But still we hope that 
he may be able to overcome these slight obstacles 
and come out right side up. 

Now to our point. There are thousands of 
young men who have not the means of planting 
a fruit patch and going to college, or if they had 
the means cannot be spared from home ; yet their 
aspirations to become learned, useful and respect- 
ed, are as strong as those who have time and 
means of procuring an education. How can these 
educate themselves? This is a question upon 
which must depend the future progressive intel- 
ligence of society. If a young man has not the 
indomitable will, patience, aud energy of purpose 
to educate himself, either at home or abroad, his 
salvation is exceedingly doubtful. Every young 
man has or can have a great deal of spare time— 
long winter evenings and other spare moments 
which usually go to waste—this time he can em- 
ploy in educating himself. Classical text books 
are within the reach of all, and easily mastered if 
one goes to work with a hearty determination to 
master them. But he must not attempt to grap- 
ple with too great an obstacle at once. We will 
suppose he is pursuing mathematics, and has mas- 
tered algebra, at the common school or at home, 
then he should make up his mind to master geom- 
etry. This accomplished he will gain courage 
to attack plain trigonometry, then spherical, and 
so on; and at the same time that his mind is gain- 
ing power to overcome still greater obstacles, it is 
becoming still more capable of comprehending 
their intricacies ; and should he hold out faithful, 
he is likely in the end to overcome obstacles which 
all others have shrunk from and given up. This 
is the only road to true greatness and the fame 
emenating therefrom. 

But the student must remember that it is much 
better to have a clear idea and perfect knowledge 
of what he does know, than to run over a great 
deal and have a very indistinct idea of it; and 
that knowledge dug out in this way will stick to 
the ribs, and be available at any and all times in 
after-life. In reading miscellaneous books, he 
must not consider that all knowledge is pressed 
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between book lids. If he allows books to direct 
entirely the channel of his thoughts, they will 
always be second hand, like borrowed garments. 
He should reflect and philosophize upon what he 
reads, while at work, thus disciplining the mind 
and body to work in a yoke together ; at the same 
time making up his mind whether the ideas ad- 
vanced on what he has read are correct. Let him 
strike out a channel for his own thoughts,—inves- 
tigate for himself. But above all he should not 
forget the main question: “Shall young men 
grovel in ignorance because they have not time 
or means to go to college, or set out a fruit patch 
as a means of doing so?” Cc. W.C. 
Mt. Gilead, O., Jan. 1859. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Farmers, Protect Yourselves. 





I am going to suggest to farmers, orchardists, 
etc., the propriety of adopting some measures that 
will be a kind of insurance to their property 
against the depredations of idle boys, for it is a 
notorious fact that a great many residents in the 
country, with large families of boys growing up, 
are very far from providing a supply of the de- 
sirable fruits, vegetables, ete., for them at home, 
so they seek it in their neighbors orchards, melon- 
patches, ete.; and brethren, these things ought 
not so to be. 

Now what I was about to propose was, the 
forming of associations in each township—a com- 
pact of all the respectable citizens that go in for 
a reformation for the purpose of putting this 
petty robbery and juvenile training for the State 
Prison down—the object of the association to be 
to prosecute according to the rigor of the law, all 
boys found guilty and detected in any such de- 
predation; and to make it the duty of the mem- 
bers individually to be on the watch for such 
cases about their neighbors’ property (of the asso- 
ciation only), for it is often the case that A is 
from home, and B sees something done illegally. 
Now all B has to do in the ease, is to make sure 
who the boys are and report them to the associa- 
tion, and they will receive the reward of their 
deeds. And again, if A is at home the boys may 
come up on the blind side, and perchance B or C 
or D, or some one else, may see, so it will be ex- 
tremely dangerous for them to undertake their 
pilfering tricks about the neighborhood. 

Ist. Mo. 1859. BELMONT. 


Svuccestion.—Dear Friend, we can fully sympa- 
thize with thee and all others who suffer by the dep- 
redations of wicked boys. But this plan will only 
awaken the Devil within them, and when once 
aroused, they would go through fire and water to ac- 
complish their mischief. We have been a boy, and 
know just what boys are made of. Let us propose a 
better plan: Form the associations, and instead of 
flourishing the blade of justice, persuade the fruitless 
and meloniess and beeless neighbors, to plant and 
raise for themselves, and thus by a common partner- 
ship of interest and sympathy, let every man and boy 
become a law to themselves. This will be better 
than spring guns and watch dogs.—Ep. 
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How to have Good Potatoes. 














—whether the eye is taken from the body of the 
potatoe or from the seed-end, as some call it, or 
Friend Harris :—If the farmers that seem-| whether a large piece of the potatoe is cut out, in 
ed to feel so well over their potatoe crops a year | connection with the eye, or a very small piece ; 
ago in writing out their accounts of yields, &c.,| but it nearly all depends upon the season and cul- 
will now write out their accounts for the same | tivation, to guard against excessive wet und severe 
crop in 1858, how will their account stand com-|drouth. A furrow each side of the row leads off 
pared with 1857? I am willing to submit my/jall surplus water, and a continued row, with a 
account: The weather was so wet all last spring, | ridge each side of the row, in deep, pulverized, 
that I could neither sow or plant with much pros-| productive soil, is the best protection against 
pect of success, and so held back until about the|drouth. And use the Chilis or South Americans 
middle of the month, when a few days of fair for seed, and plant as early as the season will 
weather dried my ground, so that I commenced | admit, and success will be almost certain. 











plowing for corn; got part of it planted, when a 
drenching rain drove me from the field. Then) 
waited for it to dry off again, and finished plant- 
ing corn on the 24th of the month; and plowed | 
for potatoes, and began to plant on the 25th of 
the month, of the South American variety, or) 
called by some the Chili potatoe. | 

We planted an acre and a half of that variety »| 
and half an acre of Rocky Mountain, Scotch | 
Grey, Blue Neshanoc and Mexicans, cultivated | 
all alike. Part of the soil was yellow clay loam, 
pretty well manured, broken the year before from 
pasture sod with double Michigan plow, 9 or 10 
inches deep, and cultivated in corn. We planted 


six bushels of potatoes to the acre after this man-| 


ner: We cut them so as to leave but one or two 
eyes to a piece, and dropped the pieces about five 
inches apart in the furrow made with a one-horse 
cast plow ; and when dropped, turned the furrow 


back upon the seed so dropped, and the planting | 


was done. We completed the planting of said 
two acres, 29th of the month; of course, so late 
that we could not expect much of a crop. 

I have learned, by experience, that warm wet 
weather, after potatoes are planted, is very fatal 
to the seed and young plants; and that a furrow 
along side of the row has a tendency to keep the 
seed dry and in growing order. Hence I contend 
that a plow is the right tool to cover potatoes 
with ; and in a level country the rows should be 
run from upper to lower side of the field so that 
all surplus water can easily escape. 

When the young plants were large enough, we 
worked them through twice in a row with a one- 
horse harrow and double shovel plow. After a 
few weeks they were worked twice in a row with 
the one-horse plow and double shovel, with a little 
hand pulling of weeds, completed the cultivation. 
The South Americans gave a good yield for any 
season. We measured off a half acre, and dug 
from it 130 bushels of large, nice potatoes, that 
were worth 75 cents per bushel, amounting to 

nearly $100, as the product of one-half acre. 
The cost of cultivation was not over $5, includ- 


ing digging, &c., as we rolled them up with a| 


plow. This half acre was the yellow clay loam. 
The black loam did not produce so well, but the 
South Americans all made a good yield. The 
other varieties in comparison did nothing—didn’t 
pay rent for the ground. 

I am satisfigd that there is nothing in the size 








of the potatoe for seed—whether large or small 


JoserH MOSHER. 


Mt. Gilead, 1st Mo. 6th, 1859. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Ruined Stone Mill. 


The arrows uf sunset are falling, all golden, 
Through the coverts of the wood ; 

But the army of shadows gathers and gathers, 
And breathes in the solitude. 

I stand with the arms of the twilight holy 
Around me in all her prayer : 

And the golden clouds are like Angels of Day 
Asleep in the dusky air. 

The ruined mill in the heart of the shadows 
Of elm and of maple, is cast, 

Like a memory, mouldering away alone, 
In the leafy arms of the past. 


How the swallows all over its gables would twitter, 
And build in the heart of the May, 

When the mill first quivered its wheel in the sun, 
And rumbled and ground away. 

The mill-wheel scatters the water no longer. 
In fleeces of sunshine blown ; 

And the hopper no longer is shaken all day, 
To the hungry whirl of the stone | 

Through the afternoons so hazy and golden, 
A weary burden of sound, 

No longer the bolt is sifting and drumming, 
Calling every echo around. 

The joists and the floors, and the roof and the rafters, 
Fell in winters rainy and long ; 

And a skeleton grayly arises alone, 
In the green of the Summer’s song. 

The race is dry, and the sycamore trees 
Clasp the Summer o’er it alone ; 

And a riffle of water laughs far o’er the dam— 
A glittering waste of stone! 

They are boys with their lines from the rocky walls, 
That into the sluices are crumbling : 

How it shines in their faces, the laugh of the wheel, 
In silver shaken and rumbling! 

They are boys that leap in the pool below, 
Where the dead tree a phantom appears— 

They are boys with their faces like fountains of sunshine, 
When dreams have forgotton the years! 

But the swallows are flinging their circles around, 
From the homes of their gladness before ; 

And as happy to them is the ruin to-day, 
As the mill to the swallows of yore. 

So I pray that whenever the wheels in my mind, 
And the grinding of life may be gone, 

That the swallows of song may keep it their home, 
That the swallows may twitter on. 

That my ruined mill of the days and the years, 
Clothed by as quiet a dream, 

A happy may seem to the dreamers that pass, 
As te mill in the twilight gleam, Jou J. Pratt. 
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| Twenty-five years of toil and moderate success lie 

between us and that first home, and by God’s help 
| we will stand upon our native hills again when the 
| next wheat fields are ripe for the sickle. 





| Tue Mixx Mar is a sweet little oil painting, con- 
tributed to the Cu.tivator Den, by our artist friend 
| Mrs. Mary Martin Stow, youngest sister of Mrs. 
Lilly Martin Spencer, well known in the world of 





Editor's Table. 





~ 








Tue Noste Resronse from the rural world, as| 
evinced by the rolling in of subscriptions to the 
Onto Curtivator for 1859, relieves us from all, 
doubt as to the success of this year’s volume, and 
places us under renewed obligation to do our duty to 
the friends who have so promptly enrolled themselves | 
in the Cultivator family. Eight thousand new sub-| 
scribers before the end of the second week in Janu-| 
ary, is what we call doing very fair. But we are not 
done taking, and if any good friend wishes to benefit 
his neighbors, the way and means thereunto, is to. 
get him to subscribe and take the Cultivator. Very) 
likely this No. of the Cultivator goes into towns or | 


neighborhoods where large clubs might be raised with | 
little exertion. 


art. Mary is a farmer’s wife, with small opportunity 
for the pursuit of her artistic tastes, but the power of 
expression is in her, and here we have proof that it 
will utter itself at times. 


Travetinc Swinpters.—Last year we had occa- 
sion to warn the farming public against traveling 
sharpers, who were palming off bogus broadcloth, 
and talking about Hungarian sheep. We learn that 
the swindle is still kept up; the last we have heard 
of it is from Hancock county. We are sorry the 
farmers will allow themselves to be thus imposed 
upon by traveling humbugs. If they would all read 
the Ohio Cultivator, they might save ten times its 
cost in warning them against impositions. We say 
again, if any smooth imposter offers to make your 
fortune for a trifle, either in trade, or a chance in a 
gift swindle, repeat to them a part of the tenth verse 
of the fourth chapter of the gospel according to St. 
Matthew, and if they will not heed the exhortation, 





Any reader, boy or girl, man or wo-| enforce it with the application of a stogy boot. 
man, is authorized to take up subscriptions, and if| Boox on SHEer.—Several subscribers have asked 
they do not want extra copies for their premiums, we 


2 i | what is the best book on sheep. We can safely 
will send them something else they will like. commend Canfield’s treatise, as practical and reliable 


Sprenpip Protocrara.—Mr. Fletcher, of Massil- in sheep management, particularly for Western far- 
lon, has rejoiced our eyes exceedingly by the gift of| mers. We have a few copies left on sale at $1 each, 
a magnificent colored photograph of the venerable by mail. 

Dr. J. P. Kirtland, of Cleveland. Now we have the | 
old philosopher before our eyes, just as we last saw 
him by our side in Sandusky, during the State Fair. | VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Paysiotocy.—Designed 
His broad, thoughtful brow, his mild but bright intel-| for the use of Schools, Seminaries and Colleges in 
ligent eyes, his nose like the prow of a noble ship,| the United States. By H nry Goadby, M. D., Pro- 
his magnificent silvery beard, which he has learned, fessor in the State Ag. College of Mich., etc., ete., 
though late in life, it is a man’s prerogative to wear, embellished with upwards of four hundred and fifty 


instead of sacrificing it to an unnatural whim of|jjlustrations. 313 pp. N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co., 
fashion. There is much about this picture which we! 1858. 


value highly, and not the least is that it was colored| This is the right kind of a book. The text is 
by the fair hand of Mrs. Fletcher, who in her little good, the illustrations are good, and the execution is 
girl days was our pupil, when we were a schoolmas- good. Both the Author and the Publishers have 
ter man in Old Trumbull. done their parts well; and in what we wish more 
View or Mivptesury Farts.—Our heart leaped particularly to congratulate our Ohio readers is, that 
up like a glad bird as we unrolled a parcel received ‘he State Commissioner of Schools has adopted this 
by a late mail from our native village. It is a large | *8 °° of the works to go in the school libraries. 
photograph by Mowrey & Russell of Rutland, of the} T'rrsune ALmanac For 1859. From H. Greeley 
falls of Otter Creek, at Middlebury, Vt. There are & Co.,N. Y. Price 13 cts., or $1 a dozen. Filled 
the Mills, the Factories, the familiar old Bridge, and | as usual with valuable statistics for politicians, and 
over it, up the hill, we can all but see the roof of the information for the people. 
cabinet and paint shop, where Steve Dovcrass and| Hon. S. 8. Cox, M. C., has laid us under special 


ourself were boys together, thirty years ago, before| obligation for Congressional papers, which we take 
we pushed off to seek our fortunes in the West.| pleasure in acknowledging. 


Notices of Books and Papers. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Equalizing the Premium Lists. 

Mr. Epitor :—Your qurrespontent, Mr. In- 
nis, in his review of the State Fair premium list, 
complains of its inequality, &c., and thus com-| 
ments on it: “Now, all the wheat in Ohio is} 
worth as much as all the cattle: all the corn as 
much as the fancy horses and imported hogs com-| 
bined; and in the class of short horns, we find! 
for the best bull, the very nice premium of $50.” 
And further he discourses upon the inadequate 
premiums, in proportion to that given for live 
stock, on all articles in the second department, &c., 
and queries, how long the people will thus be put} 
off with the penny, while the few, or their partic- 
ular favorites, take the pound ? 

Now, with just as much propriety, and more, 
can exhibitors of fine and valuable cattle com- | 
plain of the inadequate premiums given in their} 
class; because the magnificent premium of $50 | 
for the best short horn bull, worth, perhaps, from 
$1000 to $2000, does not pay half the expense 
and trouble of preparing him for exhibition, and | 
risk of life and injury to the after usefulness of 
the animal, even if he takes the premium. Even 
the most successful exhibitors in this class, are! 
always losers, in a pecuniary point of view ; and | 
the honor of taking the prize, whatever it amount- 
ed to, at the first ‘fairs, is now extremely small, 
and yearly growing less, and owing to several 
causes, amounts now most to nothing. 

Of all the premiums given, for any object, that 
upon fat bullocks offers the least encouragement, 
because $10 or $15 does not pay for the risk 
alone on a fat beef of 2500 to 3000 pounds, to 
be taken to the exhibition in the warm weather 
of September. It ought to be at least $75, and 
$40 for the three best two years old. I would 
say the amount of the premium should be based 
more upon the expense and risk that the exhibitor 
is subject to, than on the value or utility of the 
article exhibited; provided that the object is wor- 
thy of encouragement. But your correspondent 
I suppose, would have as high premiums given 
for a sample of a few acres of wheat or corn, as 
to a thousand dollar bull; when in fact the former 
can be competed for at the cost of a trifle in labor 
and no risk; when the latter must unavoidably 
subject the owner to a cost in money, risk and 
trouble, more than the premium is worth, even if 
he is so fortunate as to take it. 








s 


The premium list could be remodeled to the in- 
terests and encouragement of exhibitors in all 
departments; but it should be raised in the cattle 
class, in some instances, to double or treble what 
it has been, or otherwise we may safely predict 
that this class will be less represented in future 
than at the last few exhibitions, which have been 
failures rather than successful. A permanent 
location for the fair, would, however, prove a 
greater spur to exhibitors in most all departments 
than raising the premiums for the present mi- 
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Pork Packing in the West. 


The reports from our correspondents at the 
various towns, where pork is packed, throughout 
the West, are coming in this season much earlier 
\than usual. We reserve the details for our full 
vand final statement, but will now give the aggre- 
gates for this and last year as far as heard from: 


No. of hogs. 
This SCAsOMn .ccccecccccsccccce coccee ccccesee!.797.460 
Last SCASOM ceccce ccccescccccccesdccesc cscs 1, COR G0 


Increase at 75 placeS.ccesecececeseceseeees 188,770 

In these aggregates are included the number 
packed at this city, which we put down at 350,- 
000; Louisville, which we put down at 289,000 ; 
and St. Louis and Chicago, which we put down 
at the statements published at those places. 

As regards the falling off in weight, we find 
| there is great irregularity. In Illinois it is re- 
ported from 7 7; to 30 per cent.; in Indiana from 

4 to 17 per cent.; in Ohio from 2 to 11 per cent.; 
in Iowa from 9 to 19 per cent.; in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the estimates are an increase of 4 to8 
per cent. At Milwaukie, the decrease is but 24 
‘per cent. We have classified the returns, and 

valculated the increase and the decrease, though 
not as closely as we shall do when making our 
\final statement. We find the deficiency, in weight, 
equal to 121,200 hogs, which being deducted from 
the increase given above, is as follows: 

Increase aS ADOVE. .cccesecccccesces secces sees 198,770 

Deduct for Weight-occccsccccccccccsecesceccesl2!,200 





Net Imoreasccccce cocccccccccccceccsccces 67,500 

The falling off in the yield of lard is variously 
reported from 2 Ibs. to 9 lbs. per hog, at the places 
north of the Ohio river. At the few points south 
of that, we have heard from, an increase is report- 
ed. Our impression is that the falling off in lard, 
taking the whole packing together, will be 5 Ibs. 
per hog. We wish it to be distinctly understood, 
however, that this is but an estimate, as we have 
not made any systematic calculation regarding 
lard, more than the idea we formed by looking 
over the returns, still we think our estimate rather 
above than below the actual deficieney. 

An impression is quite prevalent that there isa 

general falling off at the small places. We find 
the reverse to be the case. So far as we have the 
returns, we have heard that but four places where 
none were packed this season, and we have heard 
of three places where no packing was done last 
season but considerable was done this season— 
two of them packing 23,000 head. We would 
also state that the returns from the Southern 
counties of Indiana and Illinois, in the above ag- 
gregates, show a defteiency this year of 35,000.— 
Cin. Price Current. 


Paulding County. 

We are starting an Agricultural Society in this 
county, and I think it will not be long until you 
hear great things from little Paulding. Wheat 
here looks well, ‘at present. Corn is very scarce, 
but there is plenty of hay. 

LutHER Brown. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Grape Culture—New Varieties. 


The readers of Horticultural Journals are 
aware that for a year or two past a sort of grape 
mania has prevailed among amateurs and profes- 
sional fruit growers in several of the Eastern 
States, having reference especially to the produc- 
tion and culture of new varieties of table grapes. 
Much benefit will be likely to result from the ex- 
periments of the hundreds of intelligent men who 
are engaged in this department of horticulture; 
and it is also probable that some among them will 
be so carried away by their enthusiasm, or the 
desire for notoriety or profit, as to give publicity 
to statements which are calculated to mislead their 
confiding readers. 

In my business correspondence of late, the let- 
ters of inquiry received in reference to grape 
vines and grape culture have exceeded all others ; 
hence, I have thought that an article or two on 
this subject in the Ohio Cultivator, at this time, 
would be acceptable and useful to the Western 
public. 

The following 
and observation, 


notes are the results of travel 
and attendance at exhibitions 
and conventions, rather than much personal ex- 
perience. The late convention of the American 
Pomological Society, in New York, was particu- 
larly interesting, in the varieties of grapes ex- 
hibited, and the discussion of their merits. 
Delaware Grape.—This is now universally re- 
garded as first in rank among American table 
grapes; and its introduction to public notice (for 
which credit is mainly due to A. Thomson, Esq., 
of Delaware, O.,) may be regarded as the com- 
mencement of the new era of grape culture in 
this country. The descriptions of this grape 
which have appeared in the papers, trom speci- 
mens produced by ordinary cultivation, do not 
convey an idea of what it is, both in fruit and 
vine, when cultivated in the best manner, in favor- 
able localities, as done the past season by Dr. 
Grant, and others of the Hudson River. But 
more about this when we come to speak of soil 
and cultivation. Suffice it here to say that the 
Delaware is everywhere found perfectly hardy, 


free from mildew, very productive, early, and of 


most delicious quality. Its drawbacks are, slow 
and slender growth of the vine, especially while 
young and without high cultivation, and the diffi- 
culty of propagating it by cuttings or eyes. This 
latter fault, together with the rapid demand for 
the roots, causes the present scarcity and the ex- 
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tremely high price ($3 to $5 each,) at which 
they are now sold. but cultivators are beginning 
to understand the art of propagation, so that in a 
year or two, it is probable, the vines will be sold 
at a moderate price. 

Rebecca.—This seems at present to rank next 
in favor, though it has not yet been fairly tested 
as to its ability to withstand the winters of the 
northern and western States; nor is it quite cer- 
tain that the fruit will be exempt from mildew, 
though the experiments of the past few years in 
New York and New England, afford good ground 
for confidence on both these points. This variety 
originated from seed, it is supposed, at Hudson, 
N. Y., about ten years ago. The fruit is of green- 
ish yellow color, amber in the sun, somewhat 
resembling the Chassellas; berries of medium 
size, bunch very compact, often shouldered; qual- 
ity first rate; time of ripening, about ten days 
varlier than the Isabella, or nearly the same as 
the Delaware. Vine of slender, but not slow 
growth, and not difficult to propagate. Price of 
roots at the nurseries, $1 to $2, but not plenty as 
yet. This and the preceding variety are better 
calculated for amateur culture than for market, 
and both demand high cultivation. 

Concord.—This originated from seed in Mass- 
achusetts, five or six years ago. It resembles 
the Isabella in appearance and character; but the 
vine is more vigorous and hardy, the fruit larger, 
a couple of weeks earlier, and not quite so good. 
It is valuable, especially for northern latitudes, 
and where the Isabella does not ripen well. Its 
extreme vigor, hardiness and productiveness, may 
render it profitable as a market fruit. 

Hartford Prolifie—A seedling from Connecti- 
cut; similar to the Concord, but not quite so ram- 
pant a grower ; fruit large, globular, black and a 
little foxy, though not unpleasant flavor; apt to 
fall off when fully ripe; vine quite hardy, very 
productive and ripens early. New, and not gen- 
erally tested as yet. 

Diana.—This is a seedling of the Catawba, 
raised in Massachusetts some fifteen years ago. 
Its appearance and character differ but little from 
the Catawba, and although claimed to be decided- 
ly superior in earliness and productivenes, it does 
not seem to have found general favor. The vine 
is of more vigorous growth than the Catawba, 
aud the fruit not quite so large. Its quality is 
equal to the Catawba, and if it generally ripens 
two weeks earlier, as described, it may prove val- 
uable in Ohio. 

To-Kalon—(also called Wyman and Carter.) — 
This originated at Lansingburg, N. Y. It has 
some resemblance to the Catawba, but the fruit is 
darker colored, nearly black ; bunches and _ ber- 
ries large, resembling, when well grown, the Black 
Hamburgh, and the Union Village ; ripens about 
the time of the Isabella; a good bearer and de- 
serving of extensive trial. 

Union Village-—This appears like the Isabel- 
la, much enlarged but not improved. The vine is 
of the most rampant growth, requiring immense 
space, and not quite hardy enough for our modern 
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winters. The fruit is of great size, resembling 
the Black Hamburg, and of fair quality. 

Herbemont or Warren, resembles the last in ex- 
treme vigor of growth, and also requiring some 
protection in winter in this climate. The fruit is 
much smaller in size of berry, bunches large, 
color dark blue or violet, quality very good ; much 
approved at the South. 

Northern Muscadine.—Great efforts have been 
made to palm this off upon the public as a valu- 
able variety ; but it is little better than the old 
and coarse Fox Grape of Connecticut, and also 
that poorest of humbugs the Charter Oak, whose 
name alone is suggestive of the quality of the 
fruit. 

The Anna Grape was raised from seed at 
Newburg, N. Y., eight or nine years ago, and the 
plants have never been offered for sale until the 
present season. Dr. Grant, of Iona, near Peeks- 
kill possesses the original vine and its progeny, 
and is largely engaged in the business of propa- 
gating this and the Delaware, Diana, Rebecca 
and other hardy grapes, for sale. He thinks the 
Anna will prove one of the most valuable of all 
American grapes. Its appearance, however, at 
the time of our visit the past fall, (the last week 
in Sept.) did not impress us quite favorably.— 
The vine has much resemblance to the Catawba, 
but the leaves have a thicker and more leathery 
texture. The fruit is about the size of the Ca- 
tawba, of a greenish white color, tinged with am- 
ber in the sun, and of sweet and high flavor, but 
lacks the delicacy of texture which is desirable in 
a table grape, though it may be the specimens we 
tasted were not fully ripe. Dr. Granr sells vines 
at $3. 

Brinkle, Emily, Clara and Raabe, are four 
new seeding varieties raised by Dr. Raabe, of 
Philadelphia ; not yet fully tested as to hardiness 
&c., but thought to give promise of value. 

Canadian Chiefand Child’s Seedling have been 
described and recommended as new and hardy 
varieties, but are now believed to be foreign 
grapes of the Chassellas order, and subject to 
mildew. 

Logan is a newly discovered native grape of 
Ohio brought into notice the past year by Mr. 
Tuomson of Delaware. It belongs to the Isa- 
bella class, but is of smaller size and not quite so 
good. It is valuable however for its earliness, 
ripening before any other variety tested in central 
Ohio, and being productive and perfectly hardy. 

Marion—This name seems to have been ap- 
plied to two varieties emanating from Marion 
County, in this State—one a coarse and inferior 
variety, but the other is thought to be of consid- 
erable value as a productive and reliable fruit of 
fair quality, and thriving with less care and culti- 
vation than any other. This was described about 
a year ago in the Country Gentleman, by Rev. I. 
N. Sueruerp of Marion, as the Black German, 
and recently as the true Marion. 

Port Grape— -This name is given by Mr. Suep- 
HERD to another variety supposed to have origin- 
ated at Marion, (not a wild grape) and which he 
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had formerly called Small German. It is of 
smaller size than the Marion, but resembling it in 
other respects. He has tried this for wine mak- 
ing and thinks very highly of it; on account of 
its yielding a wine more like genuine Port than 
any other with which he is acquainted. It ripens 
quite early and the vine is very hardy and produc- 
tive. M. Bb. Barenam. 
Columbus Ohio. 
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A Talk of Flowers, Shrubs and Fruits. 


BY DAVID THOMAS, THE HORTICULTURIST. 


Effects of Winter on Shrubs and Bulbs: 

The winters of Western New York are as 
favorable to herbaceous perennials as those of 
Philadelphia— perhaps more so—but they are 
less favorable to half hardy shrubs. Our heavy 
loams freeze not half so deep as theirs, owing in 
part to more clouds at that season—the condensed 
vapor of our lakes—that obstruct the radiation of 
heat; and to more snow at the time of our sever- 
est cold. Plants that lie snug under this mantle, 
are as safe as they would be in England; and we 
need only be apprehensive of danger, immediate- 
ly after an untimely thaw. With half-hardy 
shrubs, however, it is different. Over our snows, 
winds below zero frequently sweep along; and 
when spring returns, we often find all above the 
snow-line dead, and all below it alive, and in the 
best condition. 

But it is not a sudden and brief severity of the 
weather, but its long continuance, that proves so 
fatal; for it is occasionally colder at Philadel- 
phia, at Cincinnati, and at Vincennes, than it ever 
is at Rochester or Buffalo. 

A knowledge of these facts may assist the 
florist in making his selections. It is not difficult 
to find hardy plants enough, but a correct taste 
would prompt him to choose the most varied forms 
of beauty, and such as would be exhibited in suc- 
cession throughout the whole season of flowers. 
Now, in connection with this subject, perhaps the 
following statements may not be devoid of in- 
terest. 

Cyclamen is a genus of small tuberous plants 
of great beauty, nearly allied to Dodecatheon ; 
and, like the latter, the corol is reflexed. Five 
species have been described. Loudon had said 
that all except the Persian, were hardy in Eng- 
land ; and of course so here with slight protection ; 
but I had not learned that in this country, they 
had ever been treated as border plants, and I 
thought the experiment worth making. Accord- 
ingly, I procured from a green-house in Philadel- 
phia the round-leaved (C. conm), and the ivy- 
leaved (C. hederefolium) and set them in peaty 
soil, shaded from the noonday sun. This was in 
summer, when, in consequence of removal, the 
leaves had disappeared. Early in autumn, how- 
ever, the scape of the latter began to lift itself 
from the ground, where it had lain partly coiled 
or doubled, for some days; and when straighten- 
ed out and erect at the height of 3 or 4 inches, 
presented a beautiful whitish flower, marked with 
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red round the center. At this time no leaves 
were visible. After some days, the scape began 
to bend down again, till the germ was pressed 
against the ground. There it lay, safe under the 
leaves that soon after appeared, till the present 
summer, when the seed ripened. In winter, how- 
ever, some branches of evergreens were added to 
protect them. 

First remarking that the leaves, which are 
beautifully shaded with white and green, continue 
through most of the year, I would call your at- 
tention to the other species. The leaves also 
came up in autumn, but the flower deferred its 
appearance till spring. It was a fine rose color. 

Another genus wholly of autumnal flowers— 
the Colchicum—preserves its germ from the cold 
in a manner different from the former plant. It 
remains under ground all winter, at the bottom 
of a long tube which supports the corol, and rises 
with the leaves in the following spring. 

Bulbous plants from warm climates, that can 
bear much depth of earth, do well under a North- 
ern sky. Perhaps the number, however, is not 
great, though I know of but few experiments in 
this line; but Amaryllis longifolia from Southern 
Africa, is quite at home in my border. It has 
been there 15 or 20 years. It was planted about 
ten inches deep; and this depth has been increas- 
ed by turning a sod or throwing litter over it. It 
has produced leaves four feet long. 

Another bulb—Pancratium maritimum—from 
the sea coast of Southern Europe, after a trial of 
four years, is now doing well in the open border, 
among sand and peat. It is not more than six or 
seven inches below the surface ; but then it is in 
a sunken, and not in a raised border,—a differ- 
ence in position worthy of particular notice. For 
the first two years, it was not vigorous; but on 
sprinkling salt around it at different times, it be- 
came healthy; and it is now in the most flourish- 
ing condition, having produced two fine umbels of 
flowers the present season. They are white, star- 
like, and two inches in diameter. 

Amaryllis belladonna, from the West Indies, 
has also withstood the last winter under similar 
circumstances. Owing perhaps to habits contract- 
ed in the green-house, it started to grow late in 
the fall, which was a wrong movement; and ac- 
cordingly, its leaves were cut down by the frost ; 
but it is growing again. 

I have mentioned these particulars for the pur- 
pose of exciting others to make experiments on 
tender bulbs. Of course many will not bear such 
depths; but the discovery of such as will do it, 
adds to the variety of our borders, and they be- 
come as new plants from Oregon or China. As 
an additional encouragement, I may mention that 
accident has shown that crown imperials and 
tulips will rise through mounds of earth nearly 
two feet in height; and so will the orange lily. 
Insect Enemies. 

Of all the insects that annoy the florist, the rose 
bug ought to stand first on the list. It is a per- 
fect nuisance ; and it is doubted if any way to 
expel them has been discovered except by mani- 
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pulation. Even in this northern land they appear 
to have inhabited sand hills from time immemori- 
al, and would seem to be now on the increase ; 
but on heavy loams—which constitute perhaps, 
nine-tenths of this vast region—think they have 
not been observed. This exemption we ought to 
prize very highly, and it gives us advantages over 
the south. If afew of our roses, such as the 
Chromatella, are prevented by our climate from 
assuming the habit of a tree, it is consoling to 
know that none in all our collections on heavy 
soils will be defaced by the rose bug. 

After treating of flowers, it may seem like a 
falling off to speak of bugs and worms; but the 
horticulturist should not be above his business, 
neither in applying manures nor in expelling the 
devourers of his products. The latter must be 
done as well as the former. 

Angle Worms. 


Against the common angle-worm (Lumbricus 
terrestris) but little has been written, and in many 
parts of the United States, perhaps, but little 
damage sustained—because, in the old settled 
parts it is chiefly confined to moist places, and 
there hunted by fishermen for bait ; but in our 
heavy loams, when highly manured, they are 
found of great size and in discouraging abund- 
ance. Well, what harm do they do? They de- 
face the alleys, poach the soil, and devour the co- 
tyledons of young plants. Even when not eaten, 
many small plants are uprooted and destroyed by 
their working amongst them. This spring our 
first sowing of lettuce, beets, &c., was almost en- 
tirely a failure in consequence of their doings, 
and we had to transplant from other beds such as 
were too large for them to upset. To abate this 
nuisance, in the evenings and mornings after rain, 
when all come forth, we gathered them up by 
hundreds, amounting in all to several thousands ; 
but it reqeires some care and adroitness to catch 
them. ‘They appear not to see, but their sense of 
touch is exquisite ; and when alarmed by a heavy 
tread they dart into their holes with surprising 
quickness. A naturalist has said “that they wan- 
der about inthe night.” They do sometimes, 
especially when inundated ; but wandering from 
their holes is not a regular habit. I have observed 
them in different hours of the night, and have 
generally found the posterior extremity left in the 
hole, so that they may instantly retreat in case of 
alarm. A circle of seven or eight inches radius 
—not more—I should think must commonly limit 
their knowledge of geography. 

In the south, the mole feeds on them; but here, 
fortunately we have no moles in heavy loams ; 
and if birds diminish their number it has not been 
perceptible. Salt has been tried but with no par- 
ticular advantage. Enough to destroy them would 
destroy the crop ; for they have appeared in the 
ground not long after it had been thickly covered 
by that mineral. To sow it over them in the 
night, would drive them home indeed, in great 
haste, but that would be all. To gather them up, 
is slow but sure. 
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Bugs on Vines. 

Cucumber, squash, and melon plants, often suf- 
fer from the striped bugs. Some use a decoction 
of red peppers, or other offensive liquids, to repel 
them,—while others employ square boxes covered 
with millinet for the same purpose. If the boxes, 
however, are eight or nine inches high, the milli- 
net may be spared ; for it would seem that these 
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pains ; and upon examination—although the bark 
appeared perfectly smooth and healthy—I found 
underneath the outer bark to be completely eaten 
up with worms, and the trunks pretty thoroughly 
bored by a detestable and ravenous borer, of 
which I extracted some ten or a dozen from a 
tree. 

I also noticed the last summer in an orchard of 





insects, in their migrations, move horizontally.—| large trees, the same symptoms of decline, and, 
Wherever I have used open boxes, the plarts|upon inspection, found the same cause existing. 
have been safe while unprotected hills near them, | They seem to commence at the root, and you may 
have been destroyed. It is remarkable that when | have to remove the soil, in some instances, to de- 
a plant withers, these devourers crowd on it,| tect them, and then you may find they have eaten 
either on account of its superior flavor, or because | entirely around your tree. In some of the larger 











its rag-like folds afford them a better shelter. 

The large brown bug generally arrives later 
in the season; and itis well fitted to destroy what 
the others have left. Whether it is owing to 
something poisonous in their touch, or to their 
continued irritation, I know not; but, generally, 
they may be found where the leaves are dying in 
summer. It is better not to wait for indications 
of this kind, however, but to make diligent search 
for them from day to day, especially in the earlier 
part of the season. 

The musk melon appears to be less disturbed 
by these insects than most other plants of its 
tribe ; and does better in compact soil than the 

vater melon. The latter—said to be indigenous 
to sandy alluvions—succeeds best where the 
ground is porous, and where water of long con- 
tinued rains can pass freely away from its roots. 
Stable manure and garden soil, in nearly equal 
portions, thoroughly intermixed, and made into a 
narrow ridge about two feet high, have produced 
extraordinary crops of this delicious fruit ; but in 
very unfavorable seasons, the following method 
has been still more successful ; cover two or three 
wagon loads of fresh stable manure, with inverted 
sods to the depth of six or eight inches, and on 
four sides, half way up the pile, make holes a foot 
or eighteen inches deep, partly filling them with 
fine rich earth. Here plant the seeds. The heat 
causes them to come up in three or four days, and 
protects them from vernal frosts. 


~ 





Decay of Fruit Trees. 


In the Cultivator of Dec. 1st, is a communica- 
tion from H. M., of Darke County, Ohio, in which 
he speaks of the decline of the apple tree—of its 
being so general—and of his not being able to 
obtain any satisfactory reason for the cause of 
such decay. You also confess that yourself and 
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trees they had bored in several inches, but are 


‘generally found in the sap just beneath the bark. 


This may not be the cause of decline in other 
localities, but it is here as far as I have examined. 
The only remedy that I know is to probe them 
out from their lurking place and destroy them. I 
have saved several of my trees by the operation, 
and although it is a tedious process, it will pay if 
taken in time. 

If you do not feel satisfied in your mind of this 
being the true and only cause, please say so, and 
it may, perhaps, lead to further investigation. 

Respectfully yours, G. S. BenTLEY. 

Columbiana Co., Jan. 1859. 

Remark.—Our misgivings would be, whether the 
worms are not a secondary evil, preying upon the 
carrion sap of a tree already diseased. Will our 
correspondent and other observers take this sugges- 
tion into consideration !—Ep. 
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Early one morning last June, two ladies and a 
little child stood on the banks of one of the tribu- 
taries of la belle riviere, waiting for the daily 
packet which furrows its not less beautiful waters. 
The day was a dismal one: it was raining and the 
banks were steep and slippery. Grasping the 
hand of the clerk, one lady attempted the descent; 
the treacherous soil gave way and both glided 
gently into the mud. Warned by the fate of her 
“illustrious predecessor,” the second lady barely 
escaped a similar fate, and so, amid falling rain, 
and with muddy apparel, foothold was at length 


many correspondents are alike ignorant of the| gained and the boat resumed her voyage. 


cause and the remedy. Now, if other orchards 
are affected as mine has been (and I have no 
doubt of such being the case from the description,) 


Such are the facts around which the Colonel, 
(in Ohio Cultivator, Dec. 15,) has woven so 
pleasant a web of romance and compliment. In 


then I am perfectly satisfied that 1 know the cause gratitude for his pains, we ought to paint our own 


and the remedy also, if the tree is not too far|impressions of him also in couleur de rose. 


gone. 


We 


don’t think his pteture is handsome; more than 


In the Summer of ’57, I noticed several trees| that we dare not say, lest we should awaken the 


show symptoms of decline, in a young and very | jealousy of our own handsomer half and the bet- 
thrifty orchard, with which I had taken much'ter half of our friend. 
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On a lovely day in June, three years ago, a 
boat was ploughing her way down the Ohio Its 
pleasant company of passengers were beguiling 
the tedious hours in work or conversation. Some 
were about to seek new homes at the Far West. 


Others were impatiently anticipating meetings | 


with beloved friends. 
stranger to 
two weeks, and separated from her husband al- 
most as soon as the marriage vows were spoken, 
she was now on her way to her new home, there 
to be received and weleomed by her husband and 
friends. With what anxious eyes she studied the 


Among them was one, a 


of the country and the home she had chosen. 
Late in the afternoon, the boat entered a pretty 
river, winding slowly between banks fringed 
with trees and dotted with pleasant dwellings. 
The setting sun threw its warm and genial glow 
over luxuriant wheat fields and verdant pastures. 
In one of the loveliest spots in this lovely land- 
scape, the boat paused to leave its passenger. A 


few moments more and the stranger was surround- | 


ed by new friends in a new home. Father, moth- 
er, sisters, brothers, husband, all had been included 


in the magic circle of the wedding ring. Weary 
and travel-worn, there she found rest. Around 


that June day memory may well weave her most 
potent spells. The earth has since more than 
once laid aside her rebes of beauty for the icy 
mantle of winter, but 


“Though seasons may alter, their change I defy, 
My beart’s one glad summer when Dennis is nigh.” 


There is the romance for the romantic, and 
now, before proceeding to the bread and butter, 
let me give a few more sensible remarks for t! » 
sensible reader, from that sensible man, who is to 
me.as the editress of the Stratford Gallery forcibly 
express it, ‘at once a hindrance and a help.” 

“Don’t picture your future husband sauntering 
leisurely along with a wreath of roses encircling 
a hat, woven by fairy fingers; for the reality is, 
that he plods around clad in a checked shirt, with 
his pants (as often ragged as otherwise), stuck 
into the tops of a pair of coarse boots, and crown- 
ed with a dilapidated Kossuth, minus a brim, and 
varying in shape with the last tweak, punch or 
kick of its owner. 

“If you come here you will, slowly, it may be, 
and almost imperceptibly, find yourself in a sphere 
where it will be impossible to devote so much 
time to mental pursuits as now. Nor will you at 
first, probably, feel that you have gained by the 
change. The milking of cows, however pretty 
may be the description in pastoral poetry, is not, 
in fact, an occupation which one would be apt to 
follow for the mere pleasure of the thing. Nor 
are dish-water and soap-suds at all like the ‘balm 
of a thousand flowers.’ 

“T can look wise about the weather, talk animat- 
edly of the growth of corn and potatoes, and 
speak with much gravity of the merits and value 
of cattle. You might be inclined to think such 
talk somewhat tedious. Then, too, I have so long 
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all and in a strange land. A bride of 4 


that 
steep hanks of the river, wondering whether these | ,), 


rugged hills, those poor cabins, were foretastes | }},. 


/kind to soften life’s burdens and cares. 
| poor thing! 
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‘been accustomed to being alone, having lived for 


years, a sort of solitary and heathenish life, that 
I have become used to subsisting on my own 
thoughts, and communing with fancies that come 
at my bidding. 


“And when I rest a moment from my work, I 
can pick out a bit of the ever varying landscape, 
1e sight and memory of which are a source of 
silent joy. Or I can look with a secret satisfac- 
tion at the growth, the leaving, blossoming, and 
the fruiting of my orchard; go stealthily to find 
the promise of Spring in the wee wild floweret 
grows on the sunny side of the hill ; or watch 
e atmosphere softening day by day as it catches 
reflection from the increasing foliage of the 
forest trees. I have a hundred resources of this 
But you, 
where will you find the pleasures to 
make your new life endurable, and compensate 
for the sundering of old associations ? 


! 


| “One of the kings of France thought it was 


hoping much when he expressed a desire that the 
time might come when all his laboring subjects 
| would have meat in their pot once a week. Even 
now it is deemed little less than visionary to sup- 
|pose that labor can have more than a comfortable 
| subsistence. For years, and it may be for cen- 
turies, it will continue to be true that the larger 
portion of those who live by their daily toil, can 


| 


jonly have the necessaries, and but few of the 


luxuries of life. But not forever is this to be. 
| Silently, slowly, as all changes are wrought, but 
‘inevitably, will come the day when labor shall 
have more than its subsisting crust—shall have 
leisure and desire for higher mental culture—shall 
have, not only shelters from the storm, but homes, 
homes that have more or less of artistic display, 
and are enriched with the products of artistic cul- 
ture. 

“As one of earth’s great band of laborers in 
the lower spheres of toil, I recognize our bond of 
brotherhood. Though my own existence and sub- 
sistence are the primary objects, I would strive to 
benefit others. Believing that a living example 
is more effective than any amount of preaching, I 
would, with what success I may endeavor to have 
a home surrounded with as many attractions and 
beauties as possible ; and to prove to my brethren 
having less hope or faith, that the necessity of 
physical labor need not shut one out from all the 
avenues that lead to life’s higher enjoyments.” 

Though not originally intended for the public 
eye or criticism, yet as an expression of the ideas 
of a farmer, perhaps the above extracts will not 
be considered inappropriate for the columns of 
the “ Cultivator.” L. L. 





Pork Cake. 

One cup salt pork chopped fine and dissolved 
in one cup of boiling water, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 pound raisins, 5 cups of flour, 1 tea 
spoonful of saleratus, spice with cloves, cinnamon, 
&e., to your taste. This can hardly be distin- 





guished from rich plum-cake. L. L. 
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The What About Furs, 





Since furs are all the go at this season among 
fashionable people, who will not or can not, like the 
editor of the Ohio Cultivator, wear their own fur in 
preference to the har of wild varmints, we give the 
following items which we find credited to the New 
Hampshire Statesman.— Ep. 


Some interesting facts relative to the fur trade | 


of the Hudson Bay Company, are related in the 
correspondence of the New Hampshire States- 
man. The furs and peltries of the company 
comprise the following varieties: Fox of sev- 
eral colors, black and brown bear, sable, otter, 
lynx, beaver, raccoon, mink, musquash, wolf fur, 


seal, martin, squirrel and ermine. The most im-| 


portant on the list is sable, of which about 125,- 
000 are collected by the company annually. In 
England the sable was always held in high esti- 
mation—a wreath of black sable which was pre- 
sented to Henry I, in the early part of the 11th 


century, by the Bishop of Lincoln, costing no less | 
than £100, which in those days was an immense | 


sum. 

The Russian or Siberian sable is most esteem- 
ed, being softer and more silky than the American. 
Russia produces about 25,000 of them annually. 
The price corresponds to the abundance and glos- 
sy blackness of the upper coat—a high garment 
not unfrequently costing $250. The civic robes 
of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, 
which, according to the municipal law and long 
usage, must be worn on state occasions, which are 
very numerous, are trimmed with sable. Nearly 
nine-tenths of the American sable skins, amount- 
ing to 125,000 annually, forwarded by the Hudson 
Bay Company, are sent to France and Germany, 
where it is greatly admired for ladies’ wear. 

Of martin skins, the company gathered in one 
year, 14,000, and the French fur-traders in 
Canada, exported 30,325 of them in the same 
year. 

The most valuable among the varieties of the 
fox are the black or silver—a single skin often 
commanding at wholesale, $200 and even $500. 
About 1,000 of them are collected annually by 
the company, and nearly all go to Russia and 
China for linings and trimmings to dresses. 

The fur of the sea otter is used for a similar 
purpose, and fur caps, collars and robes. About 
15,000 or 20,000 are collected annually, and will 
go to China, where a single skin fetches $75, ex- 
cept a few which go to Russia, Turkey and 
Greece. eS 

Lynx and lynx cat are now out of fashion in 
Europe, and are dyed and prepared for exporta- 
tion to this country. Wolf skins go to Russia for 
sleigh robes. Beaver has become a mere drug, 
since the era of cotton hats. Beaver skins are 
used in the army for military caps and pistol hols- 
ters. The brown beaver which was in great de- 
mand in Europe fifty years ago, a single skin often 
commanding fifty guineas, now seldom brings five. 
The polecat skin is much admired for its beauty, 
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| but is hardly ever used in consequence of its bad 


odor. Squirrel is used in immense quantities all 
over Europe, and the Hudson Bay Company 
export vast quantities to the Continent. It is 
extensively and successfully dyed in imitation of 
Russian sable. Its lightness makes it highly 
prized, the belly of the dark blue variety being 
\said to weigh no more than a pound and a half 
when made into a full sized cloak. 

The ermine has been for a th 
sociated with the highest dignity of the British 
throne and bench. In the language of heraldry, 
this fur is styled minever. The coronation robes 
of the royal family are ermine, studded all over 

with small black tufts of the wool of the black 
| Astrachan lamb, inserted in every square inch of 
the garment. With these black spots inserted, 
\the ermine is styled “ powdered minever.” Roy- 
alty can only wear the minever powdered all over. 
‘The peers and peeresses wear ermine powdered 
in rows, the number of which indicate the rank 
\of the wearer. On all state occasions the royal 
judges array themselves in robes of scarlet and 
|pure ermine ; the peers in scarlet robes decked 
| with gold lace and the appropriate rows of ermine 
or bars of minever; the royal family in robes of 
minever powdered all over. 

The Siberian ermine is said to excel the Amer- 
|ican variety in its intense and spotless whiteness. 
‘The Hudson Bay Company trap about 20,000 
annually. 


ousand years as- 
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The Waves of Life. 


Like a child by the sea-shore standing, 
Where the waves sweep up in their pride, 

I stand by the brink of the closing year, 
And watch its receding tide. 


Whatever of good, whatever of wrong, 
To its dashing waves I have cast, 

Will return again, when the tide rolls in 
With the scroll of the mighty Past ! 


Remorseless waters ! ye mock and play, 
Ye surge o’er many a wreck, 

O’er many a wreck of home and heart, 
As over a shattered deck. 


But on, in the strength of its native pride, 
Sweeps the majestic sea ; 

Bearing the years, with their records and deeds, 
To the shores of Eternity ! 


Shall we idly wander upon the strand ? 
Shall we gather the shells that lay 

Rose-hued and pearl, amid the foam, 
Tossed up by the mocking spray? 


Shall we heed the roar of the restless deep, 
While the waves roll up and recede, 

And the record they bear—a blank, perchance, 
Or a wrong or unworthy deed? 


A white-capped billow is nearing the shore, 
It is welcomed with hope and fear ; 

And the name we read on its jeweled crest, 
Is the name of another year ! 


Then on the breast of the breaking wave, 
Rich tokens of good we'll cast, 

And they shall return, when the tide rolls in, 
With the scroll of the mighty Past! 


[Ohio State Journal. 
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The returns from the N. Y. Cattle Market justify our prediction | 
made last fall, that when the rush of the grass beef was over. | 
the supply would fall off, and prices would stiffen. On last mar 
ket day, good beeves sold at 10@1lc. Pork packing has closed at 
most of the packing places, and the price of fat hogs has declined. 
Wheat and flour are rising again, and Corn has got nearly or quite 
beyond the price at which distillers can afford to buy, and they 
are bringing up large quantities from Tennessee. Tne Butte: 
market is just fair. Cheese slightly improved Clover Seed do. 

In Cincinnati, Wheat sells at $1 to $1.18, fair red to choice | 
white. Corn 75c for fair mixed. Rye 90c. Barley 65@70. Oats 
65. Clover Seed $6.50. Flax Seed $1.40. Timothy $1.75@$2. 
Butter, 18c for roll. Cheese, 8c for prime W.R, 9c for large, 
10 @1lc for English Dairy, 12c for Nutmeg, 17c for Pine Apple 
Potatoes, Mercers 85, Mixed 65c. Hogs $5.75@6 40—latter fo. 
heavy. Cattle, $3 to $4 gross. 


Send for It! 


A Generat Descriptive Catatocuve of Fruit 
Trees, Evergreens, Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Plants, etc., culti- 
vated and for sale at the CoLumBus Nursery, giving the price of 
each article, and directions how to send orders and payment, 
also hints on planting and culture, is sent gratis to all applicants 
who enclose a postage stamp. 

A Wholesale Catalogue is also sent to nurserymen and others 
desiring fruit trees, seedling stocks, etc., in large quantities. 
Columbus, O., Jan. 15. M. B BATEHAM & CO. 




















A Complete Farmers’ Library ! 





I can furnish a few complete sets of the bound volumes of the 
Outo CuLtivaTor, for fourteen years, from 1845 to 1858 inclusive, 
which if called for very soon, will be sold for $6aset. This is 
the best chance to get a good library for a small price, ever of- 
fered to the farming public. Single vols. for 1858 now ready at 
75 cents each, in the office ; by mail, post paid, for $1. 


Terms of Advertising. 





Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 
advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line. — 
Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in smalltype. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 
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The Horse and Horsemanship 
OF THE 
United States and British Provinces, 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Author of “Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “Fish and Fishing,” 
‘The Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen,” etc. 
Third Edition. 
HERBERT’S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
ON 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA, 

Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever published 
on this most important and interesting subject. It affords a com- 
plete history of the Horse from the earliestages ; contains essays 
on Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and General Management ; a his- 





| tory and anecdotes of the most celebrated Race Horses ; the ped- 


igrees of imported Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the vari- 
ous breeds of Horses ; desgriptions, performances, etc., of cele- 
brated Trotters ; in brief, it is a perfect vade mecum upon the 
subject, and whether for the breeder, the student, the farmer, or 
the general reader, an invaluable authority and guide. 

It is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of 1,200 
pages, illustrated with steel-engraved Original Portraits, from 
paintings and drawings by the most distinguished artists, of the 


| following celebrated Horses, carefully printed on India paper: 


SIR ARCHY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, 


BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, 
LEXINGTON, PRYOR, 
LANTERN, POCAHONTAS, 
GLENCOE, LADY SUFFULK, 
STELLA, WHALEBONE, 
FASHION, FLORA TEMPLE, 


BLACK HAWK, ALICE GRAY, 
ETHAN ALLEN, &c. 

Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from original designs, by 
F. 0.C. Dar ey, finely engraved on steel by the most 
eminent Engravers, including numerous 
FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Published by subscription. Price, in embossed cloth and gilt, 
$10 Mailed or sent by Express free of charge upon receipt of the 
price. 

This magnificent Work should be in the possession of every Gentle- 
man interested in the brieding or management of the Horse. No work 
in any way Us equal has ever heretofore appeared from the press ! 

‘“*A valuable and interesting work. No time or money has 
been spared to make it complete in all its departments.”— Spirit 
of the Times. 

“This splendid work is everything that could be desired. It 
must become at once a standard authority on the subject.”—New 
England Farmer. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., Publishers, 


Dec. 1. No. 377 Broadway, N.Y. 





~ Employment for Cultivator Boys! 


Wishing to dispose of the remaining Bound Volumes of the 
Onio CuLtivaTor, I will give a good commission to persons who 
will engage in selling them in the part of country where their 
own acquaintance and reputation will be their credentials. <Ac- 
tive persons, with a tact for such business, can do a good thing 
for themselves during the leisure of the next two or three 
months, by selling these volumes and taking subscriptions for the 
Onto CuLtivator. To engage in this business successfully re- 
quires a peculiar tact in dealing with men, and I do not wish to 
employ any person who has not the gumption to do well for him- 
self and me too, and at the same time be strictly honest and hon- 
orable with customers. To prosecute the business successfully, 
a person should travel with a horse and buggy. I will furnish 
the books and subscriptions at a low price, and the seller may 
have all he can make over that. The applicant should reside 
within reach of a Railroad Station, to which I can readily ship 
the books, and if not personally known to me, must furnish sat- 
isfactory reference as to his integrity and responsibility. I want 
fellows of the true grit, and no faint-hearted flunkeys. Particu- 
lars given on application. S. D. HARRIS, 








IBSON HOUSE, WALNUT ST., WEST 
side, between Fourth and Fifth Sts., Cincinnati,O. O. H. 
GEFFROY & CO., Proprietors. 











